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For “The Friend.” 
The Chinese in San Franeiseo, 

As we were quietly gliding along over the 
Bridger division of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
in Wyoming Territory, 800 miles west of 
Omaha, [ was somewhat surprised to note 
that our train was passing what seemed to be 
a regular series of inverted baskets whose 
rims were not quite level with the car window; 
raising from my reclining position, I was just 
in time to see that we were passing through 
a gang of coolies who were engaged in repair- 
ing the track, and that their odd bamboo 
hats some two feet over the bowl-shaped rim, 
were the supposed baskets; from this point 
clear to San Francisco we repeatedly had 
them in sight, but it was some time before 
their novel appearance ceased to attract our 
notice. At Green River, not far from the Utah 
line, we first came in contact with them as 
waiters at one of the railroad soloons, and 
essayed our first attempt at the afterwards 
quite common “ pigeon English,” with which 
they hold converse with the natives. At the 
time of our visit their eastward progress had 
reached Bitter Creek, with every prospect of 
its continuance further. To visit San Fran- 
cisco and not spend some time in the Chinese 
quarter, is equivalent to visiting Rome with- 
out seeing the pope, or England without see- 
ing the queen, hence we took an early oppor- 
tunity of an extended tour through it. The 
first thought was that of surprise that their 
doleful houses should have been allowed to 
occupy the prettiest and most healthy part of 
the city, but such is the case: from Broadway 
to Pine Street, some seven or eight streets, 
they have full control, and as they need them 
buy up houses which adjoin those which they 
now occupy, thus extending like an ulcer over 


the best portion (so far as situation goes) of!loss and a gain to the government. 


this beautiful city. Before narrating what we 
saw when guided by a captain of the police 
who was familiar with all the dark alleys of 
their city within a city, I will first refer to 
their arrival and mode of emigration. 

In China six large companies have been or- 
ganized whose business it is to assist those 
who wish to emigrate: each of these com- 
panies has its agents in San Francisco; the 
coolie who is unable to pay his passage in the 
Steerage of the steamers of the Pacific Mail 
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enforce this bargain, or as a reward for its 
fulfilment, the company contract to remove 
his bones to China should he die in the strange 
land ; as he believes that his future happiness 
cannot commence until his bones rest on 
Chinese soil, this acts as a powerful incentive, 
and coupled with the fact that he loses caste 
with his fellows if he repudiates the contract, 
usually ensures his side of the bargain. The 
mail steamers sometimes bring 1000 at a 
single cargo, and as they make monthly trips 
the influx of these coolies must be quite large. 
When the steamer lands at her wharf in San 
Francisco, her living freight is landed in 
squads composed of a fixed number, each 
member of which places himself behind his 
baggage on the wharf; then begins an opera- 
tion which to the outsider is ludicrous enough 
however it may result to the poor heathen. 
John is an inveterate smuggler, and is a per- 
fect adept at all kinds of tricks to further the 
nefarious trade. Silk and opium being of great 
value in proportion to their bulk, are favorite 
articles; he fully understands all the mysteries 
of false bottoms, tops and sides to his chests 
and boxes, and often goes so far as to split 
the boards, remove the central part, fill the 
opening with opium, and put it together again 
so nicely as to deceive the best New York or 
Philadelphia custom-house officer. The in- 
spector carries with him a large bag into 
which he throws all dutiable articles, which 
are without further ceremony confiscated : 
when the Chinaman and his baggage, each 
piece, including himself, is marked by chalk 
with the private symbol of the inspector, and 
this furnishes his introduction to the new 
land: without this mark neither he nor his 
baggage can pass the gate or outlet, and with 
it his exit is unquestioned. Outside the gate 
he is taken in charge by the agent of the 
company under whose auspices he made his 
voyage, and soon as possible (for they have 
him to board) he is hired out till his passage 
money, and a good profit, is repaid, when he 
is at liberty to make his own bargains. Each 
Chinaman brings with him his household idol, 
which often furnishes him with the means of 
smuggling in opium, an operation which, at 
the hands of the shrewd inspector, ends in 
the “ accidental” breakage of his idols, to his 
§ Every- 
thing, from his bamboo hat to the soles of his 
wooden shoes (often hollow) undergoes the 
strictest scrutiny which, if to a certain ex- 
tent carried out in Atlantic ports, would 
add to the government revenues. Once in 
San Francisco, they huddle together in crowds 
so thickly that I often wondered how they 
contrived to live. Our police guide asserted 
that over 1000 were burrowed underground 
on a single lot not more than 50 feet square ; 
under such a mode of life, it is of course im- 


ompany, applies to one of these companies] possible to make more than a rough guess at 
who will pay his passage on consideration of the number in the city, but good judges place |the messenger who was entrusted with the 
having full control of his labor after his ar-|it at from 30,000 to 35,000, and claim that|commission of going to China and making the 


rival until they are repaid; as a penalty to| 


there are 250,000 on the Pacific coast. 





NO. 22. 


Oa application to the city office, our party 
of ten were assigned to Captain Anderson of 
the police force, and about seven o’clock one 
fine evening we commenced our tour of in- 
spection. ‘The plain understanding was that 
the officer was to show us places into which 
it might have been unsafe for us to venture 
unattended, and right well did he perform this 
duty. Turning around a short angle out of 
Jackson street, we entered a narrow, crowded 
alley, and elbowing our way through the 
chattering mass of humanity, we turned many, 
sharp corners, up rickety stairs which a single 
blow of an axe wielded by a determined hand 
would have demolished, and stumbling along 
over various obstructions, we at last turned 
into a door way and the “ Here we are” of 
our guide told us that we were in one of the 
largest “joss houses” oridol temples. At the 
time of our visit it was nearly deserted, thus 
giving us a much better opportunity for ob- 
servation. All around us the odd and fan- 
tastic dragons and ornaments of wood and 
metal had a peculiar look in the dim light of 
the paper lanterns, but dimly assisted by a 
tallow dip in the captain’s hand. In an alcove 
in front were the three principal idols: the 
one in the middle is Yun-Ten-Tai, who is sup- 
posed to control the water, and is the favorite 
idol of those who very justly dread a fire in 
their close quarters; on his left is Kovan-Tai, 
or the god of war; if, as in many cases, the 
temple can afford but one idol, Kovan-Tai is 
that one; on the right is the long named Nam- 
Hoi-Hung-Shing-Tai, who is the local god of 
the city of Canton, but who, as an emigrant, 
is supposed to act the part of an insurance 
agent, and if propitiated by offerings of tea 
and meat, prevents the breaking out of fires, 
and thus assists his colleague Yun-Ten-Tai. 
To the right of these, and in a separate alcove, 
is Wah-Taw, who presides over the action of 
medicine of all kinds. If a doctor wishes to 
know how a certain medicine will act ona 
certain patient, he writes or has written out 
a description of the case: this he burns on an 
altar in front of Wah-Taw, and takes up a 
box containing eleven sticks, which are num. 
bered from one to eleven, and casting them 
out on the floor, the priest selects the one re- 
lating to the answer: in his possession are 
eleven strips which like the sticks are num- 
bered from one to eleven, and covered with 
the cabalistic Chinese characters: selecting 
the number corresponding with the stick se- 
lected, he reads the answer, which if satisfac- 
tory is accepted; but if not satisfactory the 
querist may, on paying other fees, try twice 
more, but one of these three answers must be 
final. These idols and their expensive sur- 
roundings, were imported by wealthy China- 
men who receive a profit arising from a sur- 
plus of fees and gifts. Their first venture in 
this line, amounting to $3,000, was stolen by 


purchases ; but the next attempt was success- 
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ful. It was a matter of note that of our party 
of ten, six were ministers of different religious 
denominations, and here did extremes meet, 
not only in nationality but also in religion. 

After seeing all that our captain had to show 
us, we slowly retraced our course through the 
even more crowded alley to Jackson street. 
In order to obtain a view of the other extreme 
of Chinese life, we walked several squares to 
see the Mission School, where we found some 
two hundred Chinese, of various ages, singing 
hymns which had been translated into their 
own language; in a room below we found a 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in change of an adult celestial, who 
took great interest in explaining all things to 
us ; all were well pleased to see that even so 
much advance had been made in the religious 
education of the poor heathen. 


(To be concluded.) 


7. —__ 
For “The Friend.” 


Short Sketches of some of our early Friends; in which 
may be traced the Origin of some of our Testimonies, 
with their reasons for maintaining them. 

(Continued from page 133.) 

The nature of the principles which George 
Fox promulgated, was so entirely at variance 
with that lifeless profession of religion and its 
forms and ceremonies, with its dependence 
upon human teaching which so much pre- 
vailed at that time, and endeavoring as he 
did to turn the minds of the people inward, 
and away from such frail and perishing sup- 
ports, to the ever-enduring and unchangeable 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus, the alone Source 
of all good, and to the work of regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit within their own hearts, 
that we find he met with much opposition and 
cruel usage, and had many hardships to pass 
through, which we of the present day can 
searce realize could be endured. But such 
was his reliance upon the “ outstretched Arm” 
for support, together with a firm belief that 
the doctrines which he preached were sound, 
and that they were grounded and established 
upon the right foundation, that we find him 
fearless and dauntless in spreading them 
abroad ; suffering the reproach and sneers of 
his opponents, and the many cruel imprison- 
ments to which he was subjected, all with that 
christian meekness and fortitude which the 
true and humble follower of the “ meek and 
lowly Jesus,” alone could manifest. 

“ His first imprisonment took place in 1648, 
at Nottingham, where he entered the place of 
public worship on a First-day morning, and 
spoke to the people on the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures, showing that the Spirit of Christ, 
by which the holy men of old wrote the Scrip- 
tures, was that by which only they could be 
rightly understood. As he was speaking, the 
officer arrested him and took him to a filthy 
prison, where he was detained until the sheriff 
taking compassion on his uncomfortable situa- 
tion, removed him to his house. How long 
he remained there does not appear, but he 
says it was a pretty long time; and after 
being discharged, he travelled, as before, in 
the work of the ministry. 

“At Mansfield Woodhouse, in 1649, he en- 
tered the place of public worship, and attempt- 
ed to speak to the people, but they fell upon 
him and cruelly beat him with their hands, 
bibles, and sticks; then put him into the stocks, 
where he remained some time; and, finally, 
stoned him out of the town. By this unchris- 
tian usage he was so injured as scarcely to be 
able to stand or walk, but meeting with some 
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persons who pitied his situation, they admin- 
istered to his relief, and through the merey 
of the Lord he was soon healed. From there 
he went through Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire and in other adjacent counties, preach- 
ing the gospel of life and salvation, and warn- 
ing the people to repent and turn from their 
wickedness. 

‘ Among other subjects which engaged the 
attention of George Fox, was the gaiety and 
extravagance which prevailed among the peo- 
ple. He believed that the Christian religion 
led all those who faithfully obeyed its requir- 
ings, into simplicity and self-denial in their 
manner of life. That instead of being con- 
formed to the world, they were to renounce 
its vain fashions and customs, and avoid every 
thing which promoted pride and luxury. 
Hence he inculcated, by example as well as 
precept, a plain and simple mode of living. 
free from needless show and expense.” 

A few plain truths as set forth by Thomas 
Shillitoe, in an *“ Address to all Professing 
Christians,” may perhaps be appropriately in- 
troduced at this time, as exemplifying the 
practical effect of the testimonies held by Geo. 
Fox and the early Friends. 

“T have long been led to believe that the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom is| 
more especially obstructed by such as are 
making a profession of religion, and are active 
members of the society they are in connection 
with, contending for the faith once delivered | 
to the saints in words, but whose general con- 
duct, respecting their commercial transac. 
tions, manner of living, houses and furniture, | 
does not correspond with that humility and | 
self-denial which the doctrines, precepts and 
example of our Holy Redeemer enjoins; thus 
giving proof that they are friends of the world, 
and not of Christ Jesus; the fruits brought 
forth testifying that such is too often the case, 
and that the spirit of the world is the govern- 
ing principle in most, if not in all their ac-| 
tions amongst men ; pursuing the world as if 
they counted gain godliness, and not, as must | 
be the case with the true disciples and fol- 
lowers of Christ, godliness with contentment 
to be the greatest riches. And how ean it be 
likely to prove otherwise, but that such un- 


who will live godly, in Christ Jesus: not only 
as to the quantity and quality of our trade 
and business, but also in the use of the Lord’s 
outward blessings, which He has in mere 
given us, richly to enjoy; and that mode of 
getting a livelihood avoided, which either 
directly, or indirectly, has a tendency to lead 
away from the pure, peaceable and self-deny. 
ing path, and to foster the contrary dispo- 
sition in ourselves and others. In proportion 
as the mind is let out, and desires increase 
after wealth and worldly greatness, it becomes 
indifferent as to consequences, neither fearing 
the overcharge of quantity, nor properly re. 
garding the quality of business. 

‘« Consider from whence this determination 
proceeds which many have ventured upon 
making, this willingness to sacrifice every 
thing that should be nearest and dearest to 
them in order to gratify their thirst for wealth 
and the making a splendid appearance in the 
world—to add ten thousand to ten thousand, 
and double it, and treble it again, if possible, 
Let these things speak for themselves: can 
they proceed from any other disposition than 
the love of the world? Oh! let such who are 
professing to be called by the Lord’s name, of 
whatever denomination of professing Chris. 
tians they may be, (fur it is for such I feel so 
deeply interested, ) consider whether the apos- 
tle’s declaration be not true, (as to them, ) that 
the ‘love of the Father is not in them.’ See 
1 John ii. 15, 16, 17.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 

Life among the Indians: being extracts from the Journal 

of Thomas (, Battey. 

(Continued from page 163.) 
17th of 4th mo.—As my health was not 
considered sufficient to justify me in going 
out to camp immediately after the council, 
the agent proposed my taking the Philadel- 
phia Friends to Caddo, in order to take the 
cars at that place. Accordingly we set out 
on the 13th inst., and travelled as far as the 
Washita river at Cherokee town, in a little 
over two days. On arriving at the river we 
found it high, notwithstanding teams had 
been crossing the day before, and not being 


worthy professors of the Christian name, who|able to get satisfactory information (as the 


are refusing to become subject to the govern- 
ing principles of Christ within them, will be 
stumbling-blocks to the honest inquirer after 
Zion, and instrumental in turning the blind 
out of the right way of the Lord. 

The enemy of all good is ever on the alert, 
and ready with baits to answer his purposes ; 
so that when the good hand of Divine help 
bas been held out toward any, and they have 
been favored to see and feel the need of a still 
further separation from all sublunary things, 
and the mind has become exercised with de- 
sires to experience this; then he (Satan) has 
endeavored to counteract the gracious designs 
of Omnipotence, by raising mountains of diffi- 
culty and discouragement in the way, and 
trying to persuade them that the path thus 


town was on the opposite side of the river) I 
took out one of the mules and rode into the 
water. I soon found the current too strong 
ito admit of my turning around, and so had to 
cross over. The mule, which was a large one, 
swam some distance before making the shore 
at a point much lower down the stream than 
'where I entered it. The water running over 
the mule’s back, I of course was pretty 
thoroughly wet, and not being able to recross 
without much more danger than I had as yet 
experienced, on account of the direction of the 
current making it nearly if not quite impos- 
sible to effect a landing except where the 
banks were too steep to climb, | went up into 
town to get a man to take me back in a skiff. 
Of course it was out of the question to get the 



























opened to their view, is not to be trodden by 
mortals. 
“ Restraint must be submitted to by those 


* This excellent address is recommended for the 
earnest perusal of all, with the belief that its contents 
if carefully pondered, would not be lost upon the seek- 
ing minds of such, as would wish to profit from the 
counsel therein contained. But a few extracts are here 
introduced, it may be found in full in Vol. ILI, page 
169 of “ Friends’ Library.” 


ambulance across, and arrangements were 
made for the Friends and their luggage to be 
taken over in the skiff: Dr. J. Shirley engag- 
ing to carry them in his ambulance to Caddo. 
I then took my mule farther up the river, 
and with the aid of the skiff got him safely 
back and started on my return. Last night 
camped entirely alone on Beaver Creek, about 
fifteen miles from the agency. 

After lariating out my mules and partaking 
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nnn 
of some supper, I retired to my ambulance to 
sleep. Notwithstanding my lonely situation, 
being in all probability many miles from any 
other human being, I was favored to feel sen- 
sible of the Divine presence, before betaking 
myself to sleep, and thankfulness was the 
clothing of my spirit, not only for the many 

reservations I have experienced in my wan- 
derings in this wild and solitary land, far from 
home, wife and children, but that I am not 
left comfortless in the wilderness. After a 
very comfortable night’s sleep I started early 
and arrived at the agency about 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 

On the road this morning access was ob- 
tained to the ever wakeful ear of the great 
Master, whom I desire to serve, far beyond 
what it is often my lot to experience, and | 
was enabled to pour forth the petitions of my 
heart in words, not only on my own behalf, 
but on behalf of my most precious wife and 
children, as they individually came before the 
view of my mind; while the people among 
whom I live were also remembered, in a man- 
ner surprising even to myself. Tears of grati- 
tude and love flowed unrestrained. This sea- 
son of favor was succeeded by a comfortable 
calmness, in which my “peace flowed asa 
river.” ‘‘ Praise the Lord, oh my soul, and all 
that is within bless his holy name.” 

27th.—As my health continues very poor 
Iremained about the agency assisting in such 
work as 1 was capable of in the office an- 
nuity room, until this date. I started alone 
for Kicking Bird’s camp. Getting a late start, 
and the mules being poor and fatigued by use 
before the plow, I found [ could not reach 
camp, and seeing an Indian camp a mile or 
two out of my course, though I knew not to 
what tribe it belonged, as I must of necessity 
stay not far from it, and knowing that even 
were they hostile, I would fare better as a 
guest than as a neighbor, I resolved upon 
throwing myself upon their hospitality. This 
1 effected without being observed by any of 
them, until rising out of the caiion through 
which the creek flows, I drove directly into 
camp, apparently to the surprise of the In- 
dians. On driving into the camp, which is 
situated on the east branch of Rainy Mountain 
creek, I beckoned to a man who was sitting 
with others watching, to come to me, at the 
same time stopping my mules. Heapproached, 
accompanied by a young man and a woman; 
and who should it be but White Wolf, one of 
the most determined of the Comanche chiefs, 





by the women. Supper was soon announced, 
and I partook of the rude cheer of a hostile 
chief, rendered propitious by his ideas of the 
sacred rights of hospitality. After this I re- 
tired to my ambulance by the side of his lodge 
and betook myself to sleep free from anxiety, 
though knowing well that I was surrounded, 
if not by actual foes, by an unfriendly tribe. 

28th.— After breakfast in White Wolf's 
lodge I was soon en route for the camp of my 
destination, accompanied by the wife and little 
daughter of ‘‘ mine host,” who went with me 
several miles, in order to answer the chal- 
lenges of the several Comanche pony herders 
whom we passed. Afterward they pointed 
Kicking Bird’s camp to me, and left me to 
pursue my journey alone. 

What a lesson is here for civilized man. A 
rude chief, whose hand was skilled in the shed- 
ding of blood, showing such a sense of the 
sacredness of the rights of hospitality, as not 
only to receive and entertain one whom he 
regarded as an enemy, but after having done 
this, to send him on his right road in peace. 
If he knew not from the Scriptures the law, 
“ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” the 
same finger which wrote the Commandments 
upon the flinty rock on Mount Sinai had en- 
graved it upon his heart, and he obeyed the 
writing. 

When I arrived at camp I found Kicking 
Bird in a fearful state of exasperation against 
the Comanches. They had from time to time 
stolen horses from his herd, until he could en- 
dure but little more of this kind of treatment. 
He found on retarning from the agency that 
they had stolen two of his very best horses, 
also one belonging to his daughter. Stum- 
bling Bear had followed their trail for twenty 
miles or more, to the southward, but being 
sick he had to turn back. After writing a let- 
ter to the agent for Kicking Bird and eating a 
second breakfast, I was desired to accompany 
three young Kiowas on a search for the stolen 
ponies, endeavor to follow the trail, see if they 
had been left behind, if so bring them back. 
The object of my going along was to explain 
their business in case of falling in with soldiers 
so that they might search the country as far 
as Red river. 

Without waiting to give the subject suffi- 
cient thought, I started with them, Kicking 
Bird furnishing me with a good young horse, 
and equipments for the trip. Stumbling Bear 
rode on ahead, and climbed a mountain in 
order to point out to us the place where he 
accompanied by the same young man who hud | left the trail. We then travelled briskly for- 
told us they would not listen to their chiefs| ward, making only a short tarry for dinner 
nor yet to Washington, as Washington was| about 4 o’clock, until after sundown, when we 
the white man’s chief and not theirs. This'alighted and took off our saddles preparatory 
band has been continually committing de-|to spending the night. My ears caught the 
predations in Texas, and with their chief are|feeble tinkling of a bell in the distance, to 
averse to being controlled, as well as particu-| which I called the attention of my com- 
larly unfriendly to my being in the Kiowa|panions. They immediately sprang upon their 
camp. Yet now I was wholly in their power;}unsaddled horses, and were off like the wind 
had as it were voluntarily placed myself in|in the diréction of the sound, leaving me in 
their hands. In answer to their direct ques-|charge of their saddles and blankets. They 
tions I told them I was alone and was un-| returned in halfan hour or so, driving a couple 
armed. After a few moment’s consultation|of beautiful ponies, which bore no mark of 
White Wolf said to me, “The sun will soon having ever been handled, except the wearing 
go away, will you sit down by me and sleep.” of the bell. One was a pure milk white, and 
1 answered, “ My mules are tired and I came|the other a beautiful gray. They had strayed 
to the camp for that purpose.” He replied,|far away from any herds, and had been so 
“That is good, when the sun comes back you| long in these solitudes as to have become en- 
may go on your road.” Then be bade me fol-|tirely wild. As my companions failed to lasso 
low the woman, who was still standing near.|them, and knowing one of them would not 
She conducted me to his lodge where I un-|leave our horses to go away alone, they se- 
harnessed my mules, which were taken care of! lected the grey one for preservation, and sent 


an arrow through the other. Portions of the 
latter were soon broiling on the coals of our 
camp-fire for supper. Though I had often 
eaten horse-flesh before, being tired and not 
having felt well for some hours, and withal 
having partaken of a hearty dinner about 4 
o’clock, I declined sharing the repast, pre- 
pared my bed and retired for the night, leav- 
ing them in the enjoyment of their meal. 

Our route to-day was first over a plain 
covered with musquite, and bounded by iso- 
lated mountains of rocks, among which we 
wended our way until after getting entirely 
past them we came into a richer soil as indi- 
cated by the luxuriant grass, especially in the 
valley of Otter Creek. 

(To be continued.) 









































































For “The Friend.” 
An Appeal for the New Year. 

The wheel of time has again rolled around, 
and a new year is ushered in. Thou who 
may have felt the pleadings of a Saviour’s 
love, yet hast not yielded up thy heart to 
serve Him, pause awhile upon the threshhold, 
and reflect upon the accumulated years which 
are gone, and beyond thy control. How have 
they been spent? dost thou know of thy day’s 
work having kept pace with the day? Hast 
thou endeavored faithfully to perform thy 
various duties as they have presented, as in 
the sight of the All-seeing One, and alone unto 
His glory? Thou wilt say these are solemn 
thoughts, bunt thou hast need to dwell upon 
them, for the deeds done, or left undone ; the 
thoughtless word; the unkind action, and 
above all, the neglected call of the dear Mas- 
ter, are all marked by the Great Searcher of 
hearts, and nothing has escaped his notice. 

How hast thou obeyed His commands, as 
they have from time to time been made known 
to thee in the secret of thy heart? 

Hast thou listened with an attentive ear, as 
the still small voice has been pleading with 
thee to turn from the broad way, into the 
straight and narrow path? 

Oh! how tenderly has He dealt with thee, 
all these years thou hast been wearying Him; 
how patient, how long-suffering and merciful 
has He been unto thee; far more gracious has 
He been unto thee than thou hast been to 
thyself, else thou wouldst have yielded long 
since to the loving voice that has been plead- 
ing, and the gentle Hand that would have 
led thee safely along; thou wouldst have had 
no greater pleasure than to obey His com- 
mands, and to follow in his footsteps; thou 
wouldst have also known at times, of a being 
led into “ green pastures, and beside the still 
waters ;’ the Shepherd’s voice would be 
known from the voice of the stranger, and 
by the crook of his love wouldst thou have 
been gathered and kept within the fold. 

The past is beyond recall—the fature is still 
before thee, whether its days may be length- 
ened out to the close of another year, none 
but the All-wise and Omniscient One can pen- 
etrate. How all important is it then, that 
thou turn not away from the Spirit’s gentle 
pleadings. Has He not long been knocking 
at the door of thy heart, has he not tarried, 
waiting for admittance; why dost thou keep 
Him out? thou wouldst not thus treat the 
stranger at thy door, anda friend thou wouldst 
gladly welcome, but this Friend who would 
be to thee far more than any earthly one, thou 
openest not for; oh! pause, ere these knock- 
ings cease, for the time may come, when His 
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patience and long suffering shall be with- 
drawn ; open wide the door of thy heart and 
let Him come in whose right it is to rule and 
reign there. 

The fair white pages of the new year are 
unfolding one by one; as each day brings 
afresh one to thy view, may it bear the super- 
scription,—Striving to serve the Lord with all 
diligence, looking alone unto Him for help. 

May+t thou endeavor to follow witherso- 
ever the dear Master may be pleased to lead 
thee. Thou wilt not find ali the way to be a 
sunny one; clouds will come, and storms will 
threaten; they are needful for thy inward 
growth—as the sunshine and the rain for the 
outward creation; but know this, no darker 
clouds will lower, nor heavier storms beat 
upon thee, than He, the great Controller of 
all things sball permit. He knows full well 
thy weakness, and that thou couldst not tor 
one moment bear up beneath them, did not 
He in His compassionate love and tender pity 
uphold, and hide thee under the shelter of His 
wing. Lean upon His strong arm of power, 
which will defend from every ill; trust Him 
for all thy joys and all thy sorrows, both alike 
are meted out by One who knows what is best 
for thee. He alone can see the end from the 
beginning, and as thou lovest, and fearest Him, 
thou shalt know of all things working together, 
for thy good. 

Let thy eye be singly unto Him; keep 
ever upon the watch ; guard well each thought 
and action ; bring all thy deeds to light ; and 
above all keep very close to the feet of the 
dear Saviour, listening intently, in childlike 
simplicity and hambleness of heart, for the 
words which may proceed out of His mouth ; 
and as Mary of old thou mayst also be favor- 
ed to hear the words,—“ thou hast chosen that 
good part which shall never be taken away from 
thee.” 


oe 

Poisoning by Goats’ Milk.—The Lancet re- 
ports the following case: Throughout the 
month of June the inhabitants of the Rione 
Borgo, in Rome, suffered from quite an epi- 
demic of vomiting, pains in the bowels, with 
diarrhoea, &c., traceable to the consumption of 
goats’ milk, and more or less severe according 
to the quantity of milk consumed. In some 
cases a healthy reaction set in within twenty- 
four hours; others took four or five days to 
get round. Veterinary surgeons examined 
the goats from which the milk was taken ; 
but nothing was fvund wrong with them. 
Professor Ratti, of the Sapienza, then sub- 


jected to chemical analysis the vomitings of 


the sufferers and the milk of the goats, and, 
in the first instance, found no trace of metal- 
lic poisoning. He next proceeded to the goats’ 
pasturage, and found, among the herbage on 
which they browsed, four species of plants, 
more or less poisonous —Conium maculatum, 
Clematis vitalbula, Colchicum autumnale, and 
Plumbago Europea. Every one of these bore 
marks of having been nibbled by the goats. 
Fresh experiments were then made on the 
vomitings and the milk, and Prof. Ratti de- 
tected in both a solid matter of yellow color, 
which yielded the chemical reactions of col- 
chicine. The Colchicum cutumnale had passed 
in the form of its alkaloid from the plant to 
the milk, and the drastic and other symptoms, 
from which the consumers of the milk had 
suffered were at once explained. An attempt 
was made at the meeting of the Roman 
Academy of Medicine to supplement Prof. 
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Ratti’s induction, by showing that Momordica 
elaterium was among the pasturage of the goats, 
and that its passage into the milk might ac- 
count for the symptoms in the consumers, if 
not wholly, at leastin part. But it was shown 
that goats instinctively avoid this plant, and 
Prof. Ratti’s impeachment of the Colchicum 
autumnale remained, at the end of an ani- 
mated discussion, untouched. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


In a long vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day, 

So long ago expired its grief and glory— 
There flourished, far away, 





Selected. 


In a broad land, whose beauty passed all measure, 
A city fair and wide, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 


Disease and pain and death, those stern marauders 
Which mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that sweet dwelling place. 


No fear of parting, and no dread of dying, 
Could ever enter there, 

No mourning for the lost, no anguished crying, 
Made any face less fair. 


Without that city’s walls, death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 


O, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
O, bliss to dwell therein ! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between ; 


To feel no death-damps gathering cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth,— 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth! 


And hurrying from the world’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 

Across broad fields, and over mighty waters, 
To find that blest abode, 


Where never death should come between, and sever 
Them from the loved apart ; 

Where they might work, and will, and live forever ; 
Still holding heart to heart. 


And so they lived in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treasure, 
And never any died. 


And many years rolled on, and saw them striving 
With unabated breath, 

And other years still found and left them living ; 
And gave no hope of death. 


Yet listen—hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this !— 

Mark how the dwellers in that wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 


One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city’s wall, 


Craving with wish that brooked no more denying, 
So long had it been crossed,— 

The blessed possibility of dying,— 
The treasure they had lost. 


Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals, 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within that city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside ! 


Would it be worth the having or the giving, 
The boon of endless breath ? 

Ah! for the weariness that comes of living, 
There is no cure but death! 


Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied ; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city, 
Where never any died ! 


Aikers. 












Adventures. 
Fiji Life—Native Cloth.—After living a short 
time at Wairiki I began to make the acquaint. 
ance of many of the villagers, and to gain 


some insight into Fijian inner life. Were [ 
asked what was the most salient character. 
istic of savage life I should reply, its mono. 
tony. The Fiji man rises at the same hour 
every day, eats the same food, cooks it in the 
same manner, occupies his time with the same 
employments, and goes to rest at the same 
hour. The climate is much the same all the 
year round, except during the rainy season, 
when it is a little warmer, while there is not 
perhaps twenty minutes’ difference between 
the length of the longest and shortest day, 
Add to all this that there is little communi. 
cation between the various villages, that the 
native mind is slow of apprehension, and cares 
little for novelty ; that there are no public 
events of any importance transpiring, and if 
there were, that there are no means of dis. 
cussing them, and you have the essential 
groundwork of a very uninteresting state of 
society. The women find fit occupation for 
all their time in tending their offspring. In 
addition, however, to this they are expected 
to make tappa, or native cloth, the universal 
and only covering of Fijian men and women 
before English calicoes became cheap and 
plentiful. Even now the use of this tappa is 
very extensive, especially among the poorer 
people. Its mode of preparation is simple 
enough, although requiring a good deal of 
time. It is somewhat as follows :—The bark 
of the malo, or paper mulberry, is stripped off, 
care being taken that the several strips shall 
be as long as possible. It is then rolled up 
and allowed to soak some time in water. By 
this means the outer bark or epidermis can be 
easily scraped off, and this is generally done 
with a bivalve shell somewhat like a cockle. 
The massi, as it is now called, is laid upon a 
large flat block of hard wood, and pounded 
unmercifully with grooved mallets. One strip 
of massi is generally placed on the top of an- 
other, and by repeated blows the two are 
welded together until they become one piece. 
By this hammering process they become also 
wider than before, a two-inch strip being 
beaten out into one of eighteen inches, while 
at the same time the length is considerably 
shortened. The whole strip is then dried, and 
is ready for use, but generally several of these 
pieces are joined together with a paste made 
of arrowroot. This done, they are spread 
out to dry and bleach, and at this stage a 
good idea of the size of these pieces of native 
cloth can be obtained. I have seen many 
such exceeding thirty yards in length, and 
Mr. Calvert in his work mentions having seen 
one of 180 yards. At Wairiki, indeed, there 
is or was an enormous bale of this tappa, orl- 
ginally intended as a present to Cacobat. 
Judging from appearances this might easily 
have extended half a mile in length had it 
been spread out. As it was it formed a solid 
mass of some thirty feet long by ten broad, 
and about eight deep. After the gift had been 
presented it was found impossible to convey 
it to Levuka entire. No ordinary vessel could 
have taken it on deck, nor would it have 


-|passed through the hatchway of any vessel. 


Accordingly it was allowed to remain where 
it was, and a shed was built over it to protect 
it from the weather. Tappa is generally wort 
white, and is preferred thus for head-dresses. 
A chief will often wrap many yards of it round 
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his head somewhat in the manner in which a 
surgeon would put on the old-fashioned “ ¢a- 
pitulum” bandage. No one but chiefs are 
allowed to wear a head-dress of tappa, which, 
according to the caprice or conceit of the 
wearer, may be raised to an almost unlimited 
height. When well-made such a head-dress 
bears some resemblance in shape to a Parsee’s 
hat. 

Tappa is often dyed brown, and occasion 
ally even ornamented with elaborate patterns. 
The dye used is obtained from a plant called 
lauci, the botanical name for which is, I be- 
lieve, Aleurites triloba. The process of print- 
ing the patterns recalls the old days of the 
wooden types of Guttenburg, or the early 
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several times to have these marks cut on his 
arm, and on one occasion, on the Ra coast, | 
succeeded in procuring an opportune supply 
of food by means of this instrument. It was 
at a time of great scarcity, and the natives, 
who bad not enough for themselves, refused 
to sell any food. In this difficulty I bethought 
me of the scarifier, and by the simple expe- 
dient of exacting a taro-root from each person 
who wished to be operated on succeeded in 
collecting enough supplies to complete the 
journey. 

Second in importance to the scarifier sed 
longo intervallo came the stethoscope. At first 
this instrument was a complete mystery to 
the natives. They could not make out whence 


efforts of our own Caxton. Without entering |the sounds came that they heard through it, 


into too minute a description of these blocks 
it may be stated that the surface of the wood 
is covered, according to the intended pattern, 
with small pieces of bamboo and cocoa-nut 
leaf. These raised portions are then smeared 
over with the dye and the cloth pressed down 
upon them. When this process has been com- 


pleted there still remains a large margin of 


untouched cloth. This is now dyed black in- 
stead of brown, while the block hitherto used 
gives place to patterns cut out of banana- 
leaves. The larger pieces of dyed tappa are 
mostly used for mosquitocurtains. But though 
they afford a sufficient protection against in- 


sects, they are too warm, and shut out not} 


only the mosquitoes but also the fresh air. 
Fiji women make use of strips of slit bamboo 
in cutting the wet cloth, and these wooden 
knives answer this purpose better than the 
best steel. The noise of tappa-making, espe- 
cially when a large number of women are at 
work together, is very great. The sound, 
however, is a cheery one, and reminds the 
traveller of a ship-building yard in England. 
Tappa-making is tabu, or “forbidden,” in the 
town where a chief lives, for fear of disturbing 
the great man’s slumbers. This simple fact 
may serve as an illustration of the despotic 
kind of rule under which Fijians in common 
with most Western Polynesians live. I have 
heard of an unfortunate man who was killed 
on the spot because his merry but indiscreet 


laughter had disturbed the noontide repose of 


his chief. It is no uncommon thing for white 
men calling on a chief for business purposes 
to have to wait hours for an audience, until 
the chief chooses to say that he is awake. 
In such a case no native would be bold enough 
to disturb him, as his head might pay the for- 
feit of such presumption. 

Surgical Instruments. —Among the appli- 
ances which I had brought down to Fiji from 
Sydney were a scarifier and stethoscope. The 
former of these gave unbounded satisfaction. 
Nothing was considered more witty by those 
in the secret than to place this apparently 
harmless instrument on the back of some un- 
suspecting native and touch the spring. In 
an instant twelve lancets would plunge into 
the swarthy flesh. Then would follow a long- 
drawn cry, scarcely audible amidst peals of 
laughter from the bystanders. As soon as 
the native had recovered from the alarm con- 
sequent on the suddenness of this attack he 
would ask to have the application repeated 
perhaps some five or six times. The reason 
of this request was not very evident at first, 
but I found by-and-by that the operation was 
considered a wholesome one, and also that the 
regularity of the marks left on the skin was 
much admired. I have known a native come 


nor did they like to allow anyone to listen to 
their breathing. One chief would on no ac- 
count allow his chest to be examined. On my 
asking for a reason he informed me that he 
feared lest some one would tell him he was ill 
and would die, which he thought would be a 
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‘ciples ! 
quired seemed to cross man’s wisdom, and ex- 
‘pose them to men’s wrath, the more God ap- 


most serious if not fatal assertion. Ifa native 
consents to undergo any operation he will 
generally bear it with exemplary firmness, 
evincing no sign of suffering or weakness. 
But his consent is rarely gained to any such 
proceedings, and as a rule natives prefer death 
to the pain of an operation.—L. Forbes’ Two 
Years in Fiji. 





For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts—Original and Selected. 
(Continued from page 167.) 

That eye must be dim indeed, and that ear 
truly dull of hearing, that does not see and 
realize the great change that has taken place 
in our favored Society within the last twenty- 
ifive years, more especially demonstrative dur- 
jing the past ten or five. Changes, that seem 
to involve either in the past, the present, or 
the future tense, the removal of nearly every 
‘landmark which our fathers have set, and to 
make our distinct organization to be but little 
more than an empty name. 

While there is no doubt that these innova- 
tions are the result of a sowing of tares by 
the great enemy when men have slept, it may 
be, upon the couches of ease and prosperity, 
or have been unwatchful toward Him in whose 
‘hand our breath is, and who alone can pre- 
serve any people; the writer is entirely of 
the opinion that they have their root and 
ground in a radical defect, and falling off in 
| principle from the life and power of godliness, 
which first gathered this people, and that so 
eminently preserved them through many 
crosses, with bitter and sore trials, to the Re- 
deemer’s praise. The influence of the spirit 
of the world, the dread of self-denial and the 
daily cross, with the hope of finding some 
easier and nearer way to heaven than that 
straight and narrow one which our forefathers 
i'trod, have each had their share in bringing 


‘about the present, to some, painfully obvious, 


and lapsed state of things. 

William Penn, in allusion to Friends at 
their rise, writes: “I cannot forget the hu- 
mility and chaste zeal of that day.” “How 





‘firm to truth’s life, as well as to trath’s prin- 


” 


* And the more that which God re- 


peared to helpand carry them through all to his 
glory: insomuch that if any people could say 
in truth, thou art our sun and our shield, our 


‘rock and sanctuary, and by thee we have leap- 
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ed over a wall, and by thee have run through 
a troop, and by thee we ‘have put the armies 
of the aliens to flight,’ these people had a right 
to say it.” “There must be a resignation of 
ourselves to the will of God,” declares William 
Dewsbury. ‘‘ What was it to me,” he con- 
tinues, “to read of any being born again, till 
I was slain, and knew the heavenly baptism 
of Christ Jesus ?—till I saw the flaming sword 
ready to slay me in every way at every turn- 
ing.” “I was made a Christian through a 
day of vengeance, and of burning as an oven; 
and the haughtiness and pride of man in me 

yas brought low.” ‘‘ All shuffling people that 
would have salvation by Christ, and will not 
let him exercise his heavenly power, his 
princely glorious power, to baptize them into 
his death, they are they that come short of 
salvation ; but all those that yield themselves 
up to Christ to be redeemed through judgment, 
and are become as little children, these are in 
a happy state.”* 

Now do not like causes produce like effects? 
And while admitting as we must, that the 
Eternal One changeth not, neither will He 
withhold his heavenly power from those who 
reverently and with the whole heart seek it 
of him, why and wherefore is it ~:at the glory 
seems so much to have departed from our 
portion of the Christian churck but that we 
have either grown lukewarm and settled on 
our lees, or have relapsed in inwardness, in 
depth, in spiritual application and prayerful 
earnestness of soul before Him, who must 
ever remain the sun and shield, the urim and 
thummim, the wisdom, righteousness, sancti- 
fication and redemption of His militant her- 
itage and people! “Thou hast left thy first 
love ;’ “Repent and do the first works ;” 
‘Rend your heart and turn unto the Lord ;” 
is language that seems singularly applicable 
to many among us in the present painfully 
lapsed state of things ; caused, must it not be 
confessed, by so many setting a light value 
upon these doctrines and testimonies which 
cost our early Friends so dear, and which have 
been so solemnly and unmistakably given to 
us to maintain before the world. 

The new ways chosen, with the easy-going, 
popular religion which they induce and en- 
courage, may for a time buoy up their apolo- 
gists and abettors with the hope of some good 
results; forgetting, perhaps, that as the stand- 
ard is lowered or lost, there is no longer that 
standard to rally to; and also, if in any wise 
“the abomination of desolation” be set up, 
and caused to stand in the place of the true 
Christian religion, of that inward and vital 
knowledge which is life eternal, it will just so 
far tend to make destitute of the preserving 
presence of the Lord. True Quakerism is 
very much at variance with all outward and 
ceremonial systems of religion ; and ever leads 
into self-denial and cross-bearing, into inward- 
ness, humility, mortification, with submission 
of the heart and mind to Christ. It teaches 
that all belief, which is not received by the 
Spirit of God, is founded more upon opinion 
than upon saving faith, and is subject to be 
turned aside and tossed to and fro, by the 
different winds of doctrine that may prevail 


*Do not these extracts bear practical testimony to 
that hard saying, “ If the righteous scarcely are saved ;” 
and to that, “These are they which come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb;” and no less to that 
also, “ Work out your soul’s salvation with fear and 
trembling?” &e. 
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or beset. In whatever degree the pure and 
spotless Truth is blended with the inventions 
and contrivance of man, or in whatever pro- 
portion the ministry becomes lowered to that 
“alway ready” standard, which called forth 
this interdict from the Eternal, ‘I have not 
sent these prophets, yet they ran; I have not 
spoken to them yet they prophesied,” so far 
may we look for reproofs, for blasting and 
mildew from Him who “is a God of know- 
ledge, and by whom actions are weighed.” 
The true gospel is “the power of God unto 
salvation ;” and no image, superscription or 
counterfeit will answer instead of itself. 

What is to be the manner or extent of those 
chastening judgments, which may be forth- 
coming to bring this people to their senses, 
and turn them more inward to their true 
Teacher, none can determine. The times and 
the seasons are in His own hands; but it is a 
solemn admonition, that “The day of the 
Lord of hosts shall be upon every one that is 
proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 
lifted up ;” ‘cand the loftiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of man 
shall be made low: and the Lord alone shall 
be exalted in that day.” Is there not then 
grave cause for apprehension that a jealous 
God will in some way turn His hand upon 
this people? Will purely purge away their 
dross and tin and reprobate silver, and 
bring a remnant again into the humility, 
simplicity and godly zeal and sincerity of 
former days, and in a faithful support of that 
new covenant of light and life of which Jesus, 
the Emmanuel, is the ever adorable Mediator. 

It is cause for much solace and gratitude, 
that there are true-hearted watchmen and 
watchwomen left upon the walls; who, though 
they may be wearing sackcloth within upon 
the loins, and are weeping at times as between 
the porch and the altar, are nevertheless the 
oppressed and suffering seed, which, as is be- 
lieved, the Lord will, in His own due time, 
more and more water and bless. The hands 
of these may, at seasons, much hang down, 
and their knees smite together for very weak- 
ness, while the plaintive cry of their hearts 
is, ‘‘ Return, O Lord, how long?” Yet may 
these let patience have its perfect work under 
all the mourning, sighs, and _ tribulations! 
meted! May their supplications be deep, 
inward, and fervent to Him who seeth in 
secret; and then, His promise—whose pro- 
mises fail not—will be fulfilled them-ward : 
‘‘For the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise, saith the Lord.” 

The following selections are from an “ Af- 
fectionate Address to Friends,” first published 
in the year 1818:—“I see no other way for 
aby among you to arise out of your present 
attainments into such as so proverbially char- 
acterized your early members, but by aid and 
counsel, obtained from that divine Source, to 
which those worthies unremittingly resorted 
day by day, in all their undertakings, pur- 
suits, designs and doings. This principle or 
root in them was that from whence every 
thing great and good naturally flowed, upon 
which, whatever in them is worthy our esteem 
or example, was founded; and if their succes- 
sors have in any respect, fallen short, it is 
attributable to less frequent, less earnest re- 
course to that free flowing Fountain and well 
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“ There was a great and gracious design in 


the eye of that Power which raised up such a 
religious body; and that unless they persist, 
as well through good report, as well in the 
summer sun as ‘in the cloudy and dark day,’ 
to serve the Lord their God with undivided 
heart, and ‘ with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth,’ unless they persevere in 
looking with a single eye unto the Rock 
whence they were hewn,—thus manifesting 
their unabated desire to answer his design 
respecting them, and to be moulded according 
to his will—even He who begat and hath 
blessed thera will be unmindful of them, and 
will graft in some other branch that shall 
partake instead of them, ‘of the root and fat- 
ness of the olive tree.’ In such an event, the 
broken bough may yet retain for a long sea- 
son the form of that comeliness and beauty, 
the freshness, and life, and verdure of which 
has faded ; though even this must ultimately 
rot away.” 

A Testimony of Sarah Lynes Grubb.— 
“Some, in this day, are almost ready to 
adopt the language of the prophet, ‘O! that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people! !’ 
for truly there is that among us which lays 
low the pure innocent life that ought to be in 
the ascendency. Yet my faith is that better 
times will come, even to our religious Society. 
There is, I do believe, a living remnant left, 
who being preserved. through the shaking 
which has come upon us, will shine forth by 
and by, even as the light, and many will 
come to its brightness, so there will be Quak- 
ers still ; those who hold the precious testi- 
monies of the everlasting Gospel in their 
primitive simplicity and unmixed purity. 
And surely it is unto the Truth, as it is in 
Jesus, that the nations must come, in the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, ‘The kingdoms 
of this world shall be the kingdoms of God, 
and of his Christ.” 

The belief of Mary Capper.—“ This is not 
a day with us as a Society, to proclaim that 
our cup runneth over with heavenly consola- 
tion ; nevertheless, we are not a forsaken 
people. I believe that if there was more 
individual faithfulness, we should be more 
conspicuously favored with light, life and 
power, as a spiritually-minded people, who 
having left the shadow, are pressing after 
the substance.” 

“ Never did I more fully appreciate what I 
believe to be the genuine principles of the 
Society to which I am conscientiously united, 


jthan at this day.”—Jbid. 
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Tunnel Under the English Channel. 

[Special Correspondence of the Philadelphia Eveniag Bulletin.] 

Paris, Friday, Dec, 10th, 1875.—It is not 
only with the Suez Canal that the name of M. 
de Lesseps is connected, and has been brought 
at this moment, prominently before the pub- 
lic. With great propriety the same indivi- 
dual who achieved the above named gigantic 
work was deputed on Monday last, to lay be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences, at its customary 
sitting, the deeply interesting report of M 
Lavalley, upon the progress making and the 
results hitherto obtained in another under- 





of life, which is more wholesome and refresh- 
ing than the stagnant pools which man’s wis- 
dom dams up, or the broken cisterns which 
his foolishness hath formed.” 


taking of even greater magnitude and more 
peril. Lrefer to the preliminary experiments 
and investigations which have been going on 


throughout the past summer, on both sides of 


the Channel, with a view to the construction 


of the submarine Tunnel between this conn. 
try and Great Britain. As the Suez Canal 
question has somewhat subsided in interest, 
and is not perhaps likely to offer any new 
phase until the matter comes to be debated 
in the British Parliament, I shall take the 
opportunity of transferring your readers’ at. 
tention from the passage over, or rather per- 
haps through, the sands of Egypt to that 
under the sea which divides France from 
England, and give a short resume of M. La. 
valley’s document respecting it. M. Lavalley 
is, 1 need hardly say, the engineer under 
whose inspection the preliminary operations 
are being carried on, on the part of the French 
projectors. 

The plan adopted for the tunnel itself is, 
in the main, that of Sir John Hawkshaw, 
which proposes to make the tunnel start from 
a point of the French coast between Calais 
and a little fishing village, called Sangatte, 
and strike the opposite shore in the bay of 
St. Margaret, some five miles east of Dover. 
The entire length from shore to shore will be 
about twenty-five miles. But the junctions, 
on both side, with the French Northern line 
and the English Chatham and Dover and 
Southeastern lines, respectively, will be very 
long. In mid channel the tunnel will be 
about three hundred and fifty feet below the 
surface of the sea at low water, and two 
hundred feet below the bottom of the sea 
itself. To attain this great depth, the line 
on quitting the French Northern Railway, 
will enter, at a slight gradient, first a cutting, 
and then plunging gradually into a tunnel, 
will find itself already at a depth of some 
two hundred feet below the soil before it 
enters beneath the water. Continuing still 
to descend for some three or four miles fur- 
ther on with the dip of the sea itself, the 
tunnel will then slightly trend upward again 
until it reaches the middle of the strait, the 
object of this slope being to obtain drainage 
for the infiltration, which will thus be carried 
back first to the point where the slope began, 
and thence by a conduit to a reservoir at the 
shore, where it will be pumped out. The 
track of the other half of the line, on the 
British side, will be precisely similar to that 
of the French. The one great difficulty to 
be overcome, or rather the point to be defined 
in making the tunnel and deciding at once 
upon its practicability and its position, was 
to discover, with certainty, a suitable and safe 
medium through which to bore it. The bor- 
ing itself was only a secondary consideration ; 
for with the Brunton machinery, almost any- 
thing in that way can now be accomplished. 
With this view, the cliffs on both sides have 
been carefully examined and compared at the 
points of disruption, and found to coincide 
very much as the veins of wood would be 
found to do in a tree out of which a large 
notch had been cut, showing the grain at 
either extremity. These strata have been 
found to consist principally of three kinds: 
chalk and flint mixed, white chalk and grey 
chalk. Now both of these two first mentioned 
strata are found liable to be traversed by 


.|fissures or crevices through which the sea 


might pour in; but the grey chalk is known 
to be absolutely i impermeable. The first thing, 
therefore, was to find a spot where this stra- 
tum of grey chalk extends from coast to coast 
in sufficient dimensions to receive the pro- 
posed tunnel. 

A thickness of two hundred feet above the 
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roof of the tunnel was deemed ample to guar- 
antee the work against all dangerous infiltra- 
tions ; and a stratum of such proportions was 
found to exist between the two points of the 
coasts above mentioned. The bottom of the 
sea there is composed of white chalk, and, 
about two hundred feet below, is found the 
required grey chalk. 

There remained, therefore, only one other 
fact to be investigated and decided ; but that 
was ofa very important and difficult character. 
Any one who has lived in a mining district 
must have heard of what miners call a “ trou- 


ble;” that is, a sudden break in the seam of 


coal, caused by some internal commotion, by 
which the continuity of the seam is suddenly 
cut off, and the two edges thrown up or down 
to a considerable distance from each other. 
The same thing might happen in a seam of 
grey chalk; and, if so, would present a for- 
midable, if not even an insuperable obstacle 
to a safe passage through it of the proposed 
tunnel. It is mainly, therefore, with a view 
to guard against the risk of falling in with 
such an obstacle, that the toilsome and minute 
preliminary investigations of last summer 
have been carried on. 

The great object to be ascertained was 
whether any such “trouble” as that above- 
mentioned did actually occur in the line of 
stratum of grey chalk which, it was found, ex- 
tended in one shape or another, from coast to 
coast, at the point fixed upon; to see whether 
any sudden rises or fallings, bulgings out or 
sinkings in along the line, indicated its ex- 
istence. To effect this it was necessary to 
inspect minutely the bottom of the sea, from 
point to point, by soundings to make sure 
that the level remained unbroken and undis- 
turbed. This operation was complicated by 
the difficulty of having to allow for the differ- 
ent depths of water which vary so constantly 
with the tide in the Channel, and made a new 
calculation necessary every quarter ofan hour, 
to be sure that the bottom lay evenly and did 
not bulge out or sink in. Not less than 1,522 
soundings were made for this purpose between 
the 10th of August and the 25th of Septem- 
ber. As far as at present ascertained, the 
result has proved that the strata is even and 
unbroken up to the French coast, with the 
exception of a very slight bulge close to the 
shore. On the English coast, the soundings, 
as yet, have only been carried to within five 
miles of the shore. But for some twenty 
miles out of the twenty-five it seems proved 
that the stratum of grey chalk is found un- 
disturbed in the conditions required for the 
tunnel. The investigations will be completed 
next year, after which it seems that the great 
undertaking itself may be commenced with all 
the chances of success-which prudence and 
foresight can give it. 

M. Lavalley’s calculations of the enterprise 
in a financial point of view are equally san- 
guine. Reckoning the tariff at 25 centimes a 
kilometre, or about three times the usual fare 
of Continental railways, he considers that the 
profit on every passenger will be ten francs 
per head. According to natural progression, 
he thinks that by the time the tunnel is com- 
pleted the yearly number of travellers passing 
through it will be increased to a million; af- 
fording thus a revenue of ten millions on the 
score of passengers alone, without counting 
that to be derived from merchandise. But, 
indeed, it is hard to say what the traffic may 

ecome when a direct line of a few hours is 
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established between two capitals of some two 
millions of inhabitants each, without count- 
ing the rest of the world. 





For “The Friend.” 

Yesterday’s issue of ‘The Friend,” seems 
replete with instraction for the earnest, in- 
quiring mind. Reading the article taken from 
the Methodist Home Journal, leads us into 
serious thoughtfulness as to our own state and 
condition—am I weighed in the balance and 
found wanting? Following close upon it is 
the letter of T. F. Buxton, portraying the 
manner in which the enemy of all good in- 
sinuates himself upon us with one reasoning 
after another, until we become wrapped up 
in the things of the world, and “our light has 


a ”? =: wala tos “7 A. j 
gone out :” by which we are introduced into} 4 14 pe 


the query, “Lord, is it 1?” Then comes the 


voice of enquiry and encouragement from |), 


Iowa. Next in order, to establish our faith, are 
“ Thoughts—Original and Selected,” closing 
with the testimony of Mary Capper—so con- 
cise, yet so full and so clear as to cause us to 
say in our hearts, Oh for the godly zeal, and 
disinterested honesty of purpose which char- 
acterized our worthy forefathers and prede- 
cessors in the Truth! As an example of the 
spirit and feelings existing amongst them in 
the rise of the Society in Ireland, the follow- 
ing, from the journal of William Edmundson 
will show. 

“Truth,” says he, “was much spread, and 
meetings settled in several places ; 
being convinced and brought to the know- 
ledge of God, were added to Friends. But 
sufferings increased for not paying tithes and 
priest’s maintenance, and towards repairing 
their worship houses, for not observing their 
holy days, so called, and such like. They 
fleeced us in taking our goods, and imprisoned 
some. 

**In those days the world and the things of 


it were not near our hearts; but the love of| 


God, his truth and testimony, lived in our 
hearts; we were glad of one another’s com- 
pany, though sometimes our outward fare 
was very mean, and our lodging on straw. 
We did not mind high things, but were glad 
one of another’s welfare in the Lord ; and his 
love dwelt in us.” 

My soul is made to long for more of an in- 
dwelling of the love of God ; and less minding 
of the high things and worldly considerations 
which separate betwixt us and the good 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

Pennsylvania, Ist mo. 9th, 1876. 
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That there is a precious “assurance of 
faith,” attainable by the humble follower of 
Christ, has always been an accepted doctrine 
in the Society of Friends; a state in which 
“the Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit that we are the children of God,” (Rom. 
viii. 16.) The 9th Proposition of Barclay’s 
Apology is devoted to an exposition of this, 
and its antithetical article of faith, the possi- 
bility of falling from grace. This proposition 
is thus stated: “ Although this gift and in- 
ward grace of God be sufficient to work out 
salvation, yet in those in whom it is resisted 
it both may and doth become their condem- 
nation. Moreover they in whose hearts it 


and many |), 
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hath wrought in part to purify and sanctify 
them in order to their further perfection, may, 
by disobedience, fall from it, turn it to wan- 
tonness, (Jude iv.) make shipwreck of faith, 
(1 Tim. i. 19) and after having tasted the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, again fall away. (Heb. vi. 
4, &c.) Yet such an increase and stability in 
the Truth may in this life be attained, from 
which there can be no total apostasy.” In 
the course of his argument to prove this 
thesis, Barclay remarks: “As upon the one 
hand they err who affirm that the least degree 
of true and saving grace cannot be fallen from, 
so do they err on the other hand that den 
any such stability to be attained from which 
there cannot be a total and final apostasy. 
twixt these two extremes lieth the 
truth apparent in the Scriptures, which God 
ath revealed unto us by the testimony of His 
Spirit, and which also we are made sensible 
of by our own experience.” The apologist 
then proceeds to add these reasons in support 
of such assurance or stability of faith. 
“Secondly,—It appears such a condition is 
attainable because we are exhorted to it; and 
as hath been proved before, the Scriptures 
never proposeth to us things impossible. Such 
an exhortation we have from the apostle, (2 
Peter i. 10,) ‘Wherefore the rather brethren, 


’}give diligence to make your calling and elec- 


tion sure, for if ye do these things ye shall 
never fall.’ And though there be a condition 
re proposed, yet since we have already 
proved that it is possible to fulfil this condi- 
tion, then also the promise annexed thereunto 
may be attained; and since where assurance 
is wanting, there is still a place left for doubt- 
ings and despairs if we should affirm it never 
attainable, then there should never be a place 
known by the saints in this world, wherein 
they might be free of doubting and despair ; 
which as it is most absurd in itself, so it is 
contrary to the manifest experience of thou- 
sands.” 

“Thirdly —God hath given to many of his 
saints and children, and is ready to give unto all 
[his saints and children] a full and certain as- 
surance that they are his, and that no power 
shall be able to pluck them out of his hand. 
But this assurance would be no assurance if 
those who were so assured were not estab- 
lished and contirmed beyond all doubt and 
hesitation: if so, then surely there is no pos- 
sibility for such to miss of that which God 
hath assured them of. And that there issuch 
lassurance attainable in this life the Scripture 
abundantly declareth, both in general and as 
to particular persons.” As first, “ Him that 
overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple 
of my God, and he shall go no more out.” 

Barclay gives this salutary caution in con- 
nection with the foregoing, viz: “I freely ac- 
knowledge that it is good for all to be humble, 
and in this respect not over confident, so as 
to lean to this, to foster themselves in iniquity, 
or lie down in security, as if they had attained 
this condition, seeing watchfulness and dili- 
gence is of indispensable necessity to all mor- 
tal men so long as they breathe in this world; 
for God will have this to be the constant 
practice of a Christian, that thereby he may 
be the more fit to serve Him, and better 
armed against all the temptations of the 
enemy. For since the wages of sin is death, 
there is no man while he sinneth and is sub- 
ject thereunto, but may lawfally suppose him- 
Igelf capable of perishing. Hence the apostle 
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Paul himself saith, (1 Cor. ix. 27 :) ‘ But I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection, 
lest that by any means when [ have preached 
to others, I myself should be a castaway.’ 
Here the apostle supposes it possible for him 
to be a castaway, and yet it may be judged 
he was far more advanced in the inward work 
of regeneration when he wrote that epistle 
than many who nowadays too presumptu- 
ously suppose they cannot fall away because 
they feel themselves to have attained some 
small degree of true grace.” 

There is sweet consolation and assurance 
for all who enter the fold through Christ, the 
only Door and Shepherd, and who keep watch- 
ful and humble in His own declaration, “ My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me; and I give unto them eternal 
life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand.” These, 
as they follow Christ, indulge in no vain self- 
confidence or boasting of their attainments, 
but remembering the rock whence they were 
hewn and the hole of the pit from whence 
they were digyed, they come boldly unto the 
throne of grave, that they may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in time of need; and 
“drawing near with a true heart, in full as- 


surance of faith,” “are kept by the power of 


God through faith, unto salvation, ready to 
be revealed in the last time.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForeiGn.—A terrible land-slide occurred on the Isle 
of Reunion, in the Indian Ocean, on the 11th of Twelfth 
month, by which sixty persons were killed and many 
buildings and plantations destroyed. 

The bookbinding establishment of T. N. Egleton, 
London, was burned the 6th inst., causing a loss of £50,- 
000, and throwing three hundred hands out of employ- 
ment. 

Charles Suthers, cotton spinner, at Oldham, Lanca- 
shire, has failed. Liabilities £200,000. 

The final reports of the census taken in Ireland, in 
1871, have recently been published. The total popula- 
tion was found to be 5,412,377, which is 2,763,000 less 
than in 1841, when it reached 8,175,000. Of the 5,412,- 
377 persons in Ireland, 4,150,867 are returned as Roman 
Catholics, and 667,998 as Episcopalians, 

The Duke of Norfolk, President of the Catholic As- 
sociation of Great Britain, calls for subscriptions to aid 
the persecuted German priests. The Duke himself 
subzcribes £1,000, and Cardinal Manning £300. 

The Belgrave cotton mills, near Oldham, Lancashire, 
containing fifty thousand spindles, have been destroyed 
by fire. 

At the beginning of last week, a quantity of meat was 
sold at the Smithfield Market, London, which was ship- 
we from New York to Liverpool, and thence by rail to 

ndon. The meat was in good condition and met a 
ready sale. 

It is understood that Lord Northbrook will soon re- 
turn to England on account of impaired health, and 


that Lord Lytton will be appointed to succeed him as | 


Viceroy of India. 

The London Times says that great stagnation pre- 
vails in the grain trade in southern Russia. Russian 
agriculture and commerce are threatened with a col- 
lapse. The want of better inland transportation and 
the keen competition of American products, are as- 
signed as the chief causes of the depression of business. 
At Odessa houses have fallen to one-third of their 
former value, and bankruptcies were frequent. 

It is asserted that signs pointing to the occupation of 
Bosnia by Austria multiply, and that the places where 
the troops are to cross the Unna river are already fixed. 

Liverpool, 1st mo. 10th.—Middling uplands cotton, 
6)d.; Orleans, 74d. 

An active political canvass is going on in France. 
Minister Buffet denies that he has made any communi- 
cation to the press relative to candidates favored by the 
government. 

Ollivier is a candidate for the Department of Var. 
Tn an address to the electors he declares that he is in 
favor of the alliance of democracy and liberty by the 
hand of a strong and national power. Referring to the 
past he says, the emperor did not desire to enter into 
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\the conflict with Prussia, and did all in his power to 
preserve the peace. The army of the Rhine would 
however have been victorious if the emperor had not 
been betrayed, and his plans revealed to the enemy. 

In Paris negotiations are going on between the vari- 
ous Republican groups with the object of agreeing upon 
a list of compromise candidates for the Senate. 

The parties intending to send goods to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition protest against the insufficiency of the 
space allotted the French department in the mining 
and metallurgical sections. They wiil, however, take 
part in the Exhibition, and will make use of the excess 
of space given the agricultural section ; although they 
cannot have fires to put their machinery in motion. 

Dissensions have arisen in the French Cabinet, and 
the withdrawal of several members is probable. 

Heavy snows have fallen in the south of France. 
The town of Mende was blockaded for some days. 

Spanish affiirs show no improvement. There has 
been a heavy fall of snow in Guipuzcoa, which impedes 
all military operations in that quarter. In Madrid the 
snow was a foot deep. 

A San S vbastian dispatch of the 8th says: Don Cirlos 
has arrived at the town of Azpeytres, fifteen miles south- 
west of here, after a tour of inspection along the Carlist 
lines. 

Some of the German newspapers having expressed 
the opinion that the ultramontane opposition to the 
government is abating, the Germania (ultramontane 
organ) declares that the assumption is unfoundel, and 
that submission to the State in the sense demanded by 
| Prussia is contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
Church, and can never be accorded. 

An Odessa dispatch of the 9th says: A train filled 
with military recruits ran off the track yesterday and 
plunged down an embankment. The wrecked cars 
caught fire before all the men could be extricated, and 
many were burned to death. The total number of killed 
is 68, and 54 are injured, several fatally. 

Late advices from Khokand say it is estimated that 
25,000 insurgent Turcomans are assembled in the neigh- 
borhood of Andijan, which is expected to be the seat of 
war. Andijin has been strongly fortified. 

Count Andrassy’s project for reforms in the insur- 
rectionary districts of Turkey has been favorably re- 
ceived by France and Italy. The Porte has not finally 
announced its decision in the matter. 

The Times Vienna correspondent writes that the 
Greek Metropolitan of Mostar, following the example 
of his Catholic colleague, has issued a pastoral letter, in 
which he upbraids the clergy for fomenting the insur- 
rection and requiring them to leave their evil ways and 
return to their duties on pain of severe punishment ac- 
cording to his apostolic power. 

Before Nicsic and Duga were revictualled by the 
Turka, the insurgents suffered a severe defeat in which 
about 600 of them were killed and many more wounded. 

Unirep States.—There were 408 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, and 547 in New York. 

The Select Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the Centennial Celebration, have reported a 
bill appropriating $1,500,000 to complete the Centen- 
nial buildings and other. preparations for the celebra- 
tion, one-third of the amount to be paid immediately, 
and the remainder in four monthly instalments, pro- 
vided that the government shall not be liable for any 
debt or obligation in connection with the celebration, or 
for any additional payment. The bill was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
| The returns from the various branches of the Metho- 
dists in this country show the membership to be 3,173,- 
229. The grand total of Methodists throughout the 
world is 4,188,195 members. 

The President has sent a message to Congress with a 
report from Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mint, in 
which he recommends the selection of Indianapolis as 
the site for the establishment of a western branch mint. 

California is now the first wool-growing State in the 
Union. The wool clip of the present year is estimated 
at 50,000,000 pounds. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in Penn- 
sylvania reports 3985 students in the ten normal schools, 
and 17,092 common schools, with 19,880 teachers and 
890,073 scholars. The school property is valued at 
$24,260,789. 

The population of Michigan is shown by the new 
census to be 1,334,031. In the year 1800 it was only 
551. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates the cotton 
crop of 1875 at not less than 4,050,000 bales nor more 
than 4,150,000. The average quality of fibre is some- 
what lower than last year. 

A very rich deposit of gold has been struck in a lode 
near Laramie City, Wyoming Territory. At a depth 








of 100 feet a large body of quartz has been found, show. 
ing an amount of free gold exceeding anything yet seen 
in rock. A large solid mass of the rock will be sent to 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

The New York officers of the Direct United States 
Cable, announce that the repairs to their line have been 
completed and business has been resumed. 

The annual report of the Philadelphia and Roading 
Riilroad Company, shows net profits on the business of 
the road during 1875, of $4,530,768, which is $1,189, 
437 less than those of the previous year. The decrease 
in the transportation of coal was 1,284,215 tons. The 
long strikes in the coal region injuriously affected the 
business of the road. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.—American gold, 118}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 120; coupons, 120}; do, 
1868, 120}; do. 5 per cents, 116}a118%. Superfine 
flour, $4.40 a $4.85; State extra, $4.90 a $5.35; finer 
brands, $5.50 a $10.00. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.24; No. 3 do., $1.08; No. 1 Milwaukie, $1.32; 
amber, Penna., $1.45; white Michigan, $1.48 a $1.52, 
Oats, 46 a 52 cts. Rye, 98 cts. Old mixed corn, 72 
cts.; yellow, 73 a 74 cts.; new yellow, 61 a 66 cts, 
Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 13} 
a 14 cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.50; extras, $5 a 
$5.50; finer brands, $6 a $8.50. Old red wheat, $1.40; 
amber, $1.42. Rye, 87 a 90 cts. Yellow corn, 68 cts.; 
new, 56 a 62 cts. Oats, 42a 50 cts. About 3000 beef 
cattle sold at 7 a 7} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 5}a 
6} cts. for fair to good, and 4 a 5 cts. for common, 
Sheep, 5} a7 cts. per lb. gross, and hogs, $10.50 a $12.50 
per 100 lb. net. Receipts 8000 sheep and 4500 hoga. 
Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 974 cts. No. 2 corn, 43} 
cts. No. 2 oats, 30} cts. Lard, $12,35 per 100 Ibs, 
Baltimore.—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.35; Penna, 
red, $1.37 ; Maryland red, $1.15 a $1.45; amber, $1.15 
a $1.55. New yellow corn, 54a 63 cts. Outs, 42 a 48 
ets. Lard, 12} cts. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, Westfield, N. J., 10th 
mo. 7th, 1875, Epwin Trorp, of Westtown, Pa., to 
Resecca 8S. Watton, of Moorestown, N. J. 


Drep, on the 4th of 12th month, 1875, at his resi- 
dence near Germantown, Philada., ALFRED Cops, in 
the 70th year of his age, a member and elder of Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting, Pa. In the removal of this 
valued Friend, both the church and the community 
have sustained no common loss. Early brought into 
the school of Christ, he accepted those lessons of hu- 
mility and self-denial which are so plainly enjoined 
upon the Christian by his divine Master. Hence he 
came to regard his time and his substance as bestowed 
for the glory of his Maker and the good of his fellow- 
creatures, and himself as but a steward, who must 
shortly give an account. His high intellectual abilities 
as well as tastes, would have naturally led him into 
literary pursuits, but in this respect also, he freely 
yielded to the restraints of a better Guide. He seemed 
instinctively to shrink from the praise of men; but he 
did love and earnestly souzht after the praise of God, and 
thus was preserved in a state of inward watchfulness, 
which was strikingly observable in his conversation 
and daily walk. Entrusted with large worldly posses- 
sions, one of his chief concerns was how best to dispose 
of them for the benefit of others; and his numerous 
benefactions, whether public or private, were marked 
by an absence of ostentation, yet with enlightened liber- 
ality and wise discretion. 

In the stations of elder and overseer, which he long 
occupied to the satisfaction of his friends, the weighti- 
ness of his spirit especially qualified him for the services 
thus devolving upon him, while his quickness of per 
ception and ripened experience drew many to him for 
counsel in cases of distress or embarrassment. Strongly 
holding the views of Friends by conviction, he observed 
with sorrow and anxiety, any attempt to unsettle our 
doctrines or testimonies, believing they have their foun- 
dation in the principles which lie at the basis of Chris- 
tianity itself, and that our religious Society can only 
fully occupy its place in the professing church, by con- 
tinuing faithfully to maintain them. 

In reviewing a life so marked by unobtrusive worth 
and humble piety as that of our departed friend, any 
attempt at eulogy would be most unfitting ;.but we may 
well exalt the restraining, sanctifying power of Divine 
Grace, by yielding to which he not only became a good 
steward of the varied gifis entrusted to him, but was 
thereby kept and guided throughout his earthly course 
to the very journey’s end. “Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labors: and their 
works do follow them.” 
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